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Extracts from Clarke’s Last Volume of Travels. 
MODERN GREEKS. 


he the house of Logetheti, chief of Lebadea, we had an 
opportunity of observing the genuine manners of the 
higher class of modern Greeks, unaltered by the introduction 
of any foreign customs, or by an intercourse with the actions 
of other countries. They seemed to us to be as ancient as the 
tine of Plato, and, in many respects, barbarous and disgusting. 
The dinners, and indeed all other meals, are wretched. Fowls 
boiled to rags, but still tough and stringy, and killed only an 
hour before they are dressed, constitute a principal dish, alk 
heaped together upon a large copper or pewter salver, placed 
upon a low stool, round which the guests sit upon cushions. 
A long and coarse towel, very ill washed, about twelve inches 
wide, is spread around the table, in one entire piece, over the 
knees of the party seated. Wine is only placed before stran- 
gers; the rest of the company receiving only a glass each of 
very bad wine with the dessert. Brandy is handed about before 
sitting down to table. All persons who partake of the meal, 
wash their hands in the room, both before and after eating. 
A girl, with naked and dirty feet, enters the apartment, throw- 
ing to every one a napkin: she is followed by a second dam- 
sel, who goes to every guest, and kneeling before him upon 
one knee, presents a pewter water-pot and a pewter bason, co- 
vered by a grill, upon the top of which there is a piece of 
soap, An exhibition rather of a disgusting nature, however 
cleanly, then takes place ; for having made a lather with the 
Vot, 56. 4K soap, 
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soap, they fill their mouths with this, and squirt it, mixed with 
saliva, into the bason. Then the master of the house takes his 
seat, his wife sitting by his side, at the circular tray ; and strip- 
ping his arm quite bare, by turning back the sleeves of his 
tunic towards his shoulders, ‘he serves out the soup and the 
meat. Only one dish is placed upon the table at the same 
time. If it contain butcher’s meat or poultry, he tears in into 
pieces with his fingers. During meals the meat is always torn 
with the fingers. Knives and spoons are little used, and they 
are never changed. When meat or fish is brought in, the host 
squeezes a Jemon over the dish. The room all this while is 
filled with girls belonging to the house, and other menial at- 
tendant, all appearing with naked feet; also with a mixed com- 
pany of priests,’physicians, and strangers, visiting the family. 
All these are admitted upon the raised part of the floor, or di- 
van; below are collected meaner dependants, peasants, old 
women, and slaves, who are allowed to sit there upon the floor, 
and to converse together. A certain nameless article of house- 
hold furniture is also seen, making a conspicuous and most re- 
volting appearance, in the room where the dinner is served ; 
but in the houses of rich Greeks it is possible that such an ex- 
hibition may be owing tothe vanity of possessing goods of 
foreign manufacture. The dinner being over, presently enters 
the ihapsodist, or Homer of his days, an itinerant sungster, 
with his lyre, which he rests upon his kuee, and plays like a 
fiddle. He does not ask to come in, but boldly forces his way 
through the crowd collected about the door; and assuming an 
air of consequence, steps upon the divan, taking a conspicuous 
seat among the higher class of visitants. When the meal is 
over, a girl sweeps the carpet ; and the guests are then mar- 
shalled, with the utmost attention to the laws of precedence, in 
regular order upon the divan: the master and mistress of the 
house being seated at the upper end of the couch, and the 
rest of the company forming two lines, one on either side ; 
each person being stationed according to his rank. The 
couches upon the divans of all apartments in the Levant being 
universally placed in the form of the Greek Pi, the manner in 
which a company is seated is invariably the same in. every 
house. It does not vary, from the interior of the apartments 
in the sultan’s seraglio, to those of the meanest subjects in his 
deminions. 
ALBANIANS. 


The owner of the little hut where we lodged, welcomed us, as 
we entered, with the usual hearty hospitality of his countrymen ; 
seating himself upon the clean and well-swept floor of his 
dwelling, with his back leaning against his upright sacks of 
coro, be bade his wife be brisk, and get a cake of bread 

ready, 
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ready, and bake it upon the hearth, while he peeled the onions ; 
« for,” said he, “ the strangers shall eat and be merry.” ‘The 
cake was soon prepared, and covered with glowing embers, the 
wife every now and then pushing the hot coals aside, with ber 
fingers, to see when the edges of the dough began to crack. 
Presently it was all uncovered, and taking it from the fire,'she 
wiped off the ashes with her woollen apron’; and then breaking 
it nicely into shares, she gave to each person present a smoking 
portion, accompanied by a large peeled onion. The custom is 
to eat the onion raw, with the hot cake of the unleavened 
bread : and this diet we relished, with a little salt, to the full 
as much as did ovr host himself, who, setting the example, en- 
couraged us by adding, that “ his sacks were all full, and that 
we need not fear to eat plentifully.”. His neighbours, attracted 
by curiosity, joined the circle round his hearth ; and a fresh 
cake was made for them; another and another being after- 
wards devoured. When they had all eaten, as’ it sometimes 
happens among people who are well fed, a conversation began 
vpon the faulis of their rulers, and the grievous oppressions 
under which they laboured. We then began to conceive that 
these poor peasants are not so entirely ignorant of the ancient 
renown of their country, or of its present resources as might 
be sopposed. They said, that the land ‘they cultivated had 
once been filled by a race of famous warriors ; and that it 
would be found now, as formerly, full of heroes, if a leader 
were to present himself. ‘The family of our host consisted of 
himself and his wife, and eight sons and daughters. His boys 
were stout and sturdy, and his girls extremely beautiful. ' The 
amount of his earnings barely equalled his expenditure, his in- 
come altogether, for the maintenance of a wife and eight chil- 
dren, would not be equal to twelve pounds sterling money. 


—_———— ae 





BROWN-COAT AND GREEN-COAT. 
(Concluded from Page 505.) 


UCH was the gentleman who now entered the confined, un- 
wholesome chamber of an old man approaching fast to 
dissolution, The curtains of the bed were open, and disclosed 
the venerable object, supported by his nurse. His sand was 
tanning low ; the pallid hue of death had already taken pos- 
session of his cheek, and the living lustre of the eye began to 
be dimmed by the deep shade of its approaching night. His 
facuities seemed yet vivid, and the voice of his benefactor 
called up a faint flush, which struggled a moment on his pale 
cheek, and then—subsided for ever ! 
“ Ab! Sir,” he said, “ you whose soul is so full of benevo- 
eNce—you to whom the tear that steals from the eye in :pity, 
dearer than that which gushes thence in rapture—to you 
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this moment will not be unwelcome!-I speak not for myself, 
for the-final hour is arrived io which I shal] cease to mourn; in 
which this wearied beart will render forth its last sigh, in prayer 
to him whose will placed there a nerve to agonise. 

“ Another child of sorrow will present herself to you. 
During this long sad night, ia which my soul has been departe 
ing to meet its God, the inhabitant of the next chamber has 
delayed its flight ;—her vaice has reached me amidst the darke 
ness of the night, and, by some indescribable power, has.stayed 
my spirit, and keptmy Janquid pulse still beating !” 

The peyson to whow tbis was addressed, turned towards the 
nurse for information. All he could Jearn was, that by her pas 
tient’s order she had been several.times into the adjacent raom, 
to offer consolation and assistance to a person who seemed re- 
solved to accept of neither. “ But you, perhaps, Sir,” added 
she, “ may be able to speak comfort to the poor thing.” 

A voice now issued from the apartment; for the partition 
was so thin, and its apertures so frequent, that every word was 
distinctly heard. ‘ Whoever youare,” said the voice, “ come 
and receive my sad tale, whilst | have yet breath to utter it—in 
a few moments my lips will close far ever!” This. was articu- 
Jated in a tone so faint, that there could be no doubt that the 
person who uttered it was indeed expiring, and the two friends 
in awful silence entered her apartment, 

A curtain prevented the gentle mouine:’s seeing them, which 
the gentleman in brown gently touched, to inform ber that they 
were present, and it was immediately opened, But the youth 
in green, who thought he had had quite enough of dying 
faces for one morning, had turned from the bed, and endea- 
voured to find more agreeable ones in the street, into which 
the solitary window looked. 

The young woman found herself addressed in the softest ac- 
cents, and every sentence of consolation administered to her. 
* Ab!” said she, “ itis all,all too late: the ouly comfort | 
can now receive, is the certainty that L cannot live to profit by 
your goodness. But charge your memory with my woes ; that 
if, isi your progress through Jife, you should meet with the 
apthor of them, he may know—her heart was broken who 
yielded it to him! 

* Tam by birth an American ; the only child of parents far 
advanced in life, and consequently the blessing of their exist- 
ence, My father was a planter, respected for his riches, and 
beloved for his goodness. Ah, be was all virtue !—and how 
unworthy bave | been of such aparent! My youth was passed 
beneath bis eye, in which period I was instructed in all the ac- 
plishinents which are supposed to heighten the force of beauty. 

* Acthe age of eighteen my tather gave me iv marriage to 


a young gentleman of amiable manners, who loved me to €x- 
cess. 
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cess. I felt nota passion equal to his; but I loved no other, 
and my innocence, made me believe that I felt for him all the 
tenderness a heart was capable of feeling. Oh! why was I 
ever awakened from the happy error! 

« My father and my husband were botb cf the loyalist 
party, and consequently the British officers were in their houses 
treaied with particular attention and favour. A few months 
after our marriage, towards the close of the war, a young sol- 
dier, who was said to be of fashion and of great fortune in 
Eogland, found admittance to our table. His manners were so 
evgaging, that, altera few visits, my husband requested him to 
reside with us entirely. The invitation was gracefully accepted, 
aod he became one of our fawily. 

** Oh, how did the hours glide in his society! Wihout, all 
was anarchy, distress, and war; but, within our walls, all was 
elegance, and taste, and pleasure. My husband was never 
wearied of praising his guest ; and my heart fluttered, uncon- 
scious of its error, with delight at hearing those praises, 
Alas! Sir, how shall 1 add the rest! By degrees that heart be- 
came sensible to its situation, and knew it loved—knew that it 
madly loved ! 

« My husband was often absent—at those periods our guest 
never. It cannot be that [ should relate scenes of seduction 
and guilt—for seduction and guilt did indeed follow; and | be- 
came abandoned to my lover,”"— 

Here tears and moans stopped the dying penitent; who at 
length, with many an interruption, continued. “ Think not that 
I became at once dead to honour, and every consideration of 
duty ;—though sure, slow was my progress in the road of ini- 
quity. Many were my sclf-apbraidings, numberless my reso- 
lutious ; but at last the voice of duty died ia my heart, and 
love reigned there a ruinating spoiler ! 

“ I had retired one afternoon to a summer-house in the far- 
thest part of the gardeo. My lover unexpectedly appeared 
there---I say unexpectedly. ‘The suddenness of bis approach, 
and the joy which accompanied my surprise, made me forgetful 
of every thing but bim; and, whilst my arm familiarly re- 
clined on his shoulder, wy injured husband entered the apart- 
ment. 

** His cry of distraction was the first intimation we received 
of his presence. He viewed us without speaking, whilst we 
remained fixed like statues where he first beheld us. His first 
action was towards his sword; but pausing, and viewing us 
awhile with mingled rage and grief, he gttered a prayer for 
fortitude to Heaven, and fled through the garden with the 
mos! desperate velocity. This was the last moment in which [ 
ever saw him! 
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« We remained long in the fatal summer-house, not know= 
ing what conduct to pursue. The sense of my guilt over- 
powered me—I felt that happiness had fled from me for ever! 
At length I ventured to return to the honse. With my eyes I 
sought what was become of the master, but 1 dared not suffer 
my lips to articulate his name! The servants did not seem to be 
conscious that any extraordinary event had happened, and all 
things appeared in their usual state of composure. Thus the 
night passed, and three succeeding days and nights; in’ all 
which time I[ heard neither of my husband, nor of him who 
had caused my guilt. This frightful calm was at length 
broken ! , 

“ On the fourth morning, my father, my dear father! en- 
tered my apartment, with a coungenance that expressed the 
most dejected sorrow. He took my hand, however, with the 
utmost tenderness, and by the softness of his tones removed 
the terror that had seized me. He told me he bad a deep af- 
fliction to prepare me for; and endeavoured to fortify my 
mind with every argument of religion and submission before 
he revealed it. » Im this dreadful suspence I uttered not a word 
—my mind in fearful torturous expectation ! 

* At length the impending ruin crushed me! He informed 
me that, three days before, my husbaud had joined the loyalist 
army, that an engagement had taken place, and that he was 
amongst the first victims of the battle! The effect this intel- 
ligence had on me was scarcely Jess than frenzy, Instead of 
weeping, [ grew furious; calied myself my husband’s mur- 
derer, demanded justice on myself, and talked of circumstances 
which, though trae, passed on those about me as the effect of 
delirium. These violent perturbations ended in a fever, from 
which—it was my punishment to recover. 

“ With deepest shame I acknowledge that, as I recovered, 
my passion revived. I now considered myself at liberty, and 
had no donbt that my tender lover panted for the hour in 
which he could throw himself at my feet, and recompence all 
my sufferings by uniting himself to me for ever! 

“ The days and weeks wore on, and he appeared not. At 
first I considered. bim as sacrificing to decorum ; but, at the 
end of two months, I could no longer resist enquiring of a 
Jady when she had seen the object of my thoughts. She an- 
swered, with great unconcern, that he had hardly been seen at 
all for the last month ; for that he was so devoted to ******, 
that he seldom spent an hour out of her presence; that he 
spoke every where of his passion, and had told his friends that 
he doated on her to such distraction, that for her sake he had 
almost resolved to give up his professsion and his country, and 
setle in America, 
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* How long my friend continued this fatal detail, I know 
not; my falling, at. length, senseless at her feet, shocked her 
into silence. She in some degree suspected the cause of so 
strong an emotion. Urged, therefore, either by prudence or 
curiosity, she called no assistance, but endeavoured to bring 
me to a recollection of my miseries by the common methods. 
On reviving from the fainting, | found my head reposed upoa 
her bosom, and her tears bedewing my face. This tenderness 
unlocked my whole soul—my woes were too poignant to ad- 
mit of concealment, and they were all uubosomed to her. 

“ My failing spirits,” said the agitated narrator, “ will not 
permit me to continue in full detail. [ must pass over many 
events, to tell you that this friend prevailed on me to accom- 
pany her to England. Her husband was a loyalist, and had 
secured himself; mine had been so, and the rebels made this a 
pretext torob me of all my possessions; too light a punish- 
ment for crimes so deep! 

“ T left America without daring to mention such a design 
to my father. I could not bear to rive his heart with such 
intelligence from my lips; and I could not exist on a spot 
where every object kept my sense of dishonour and wretched- 
ness alive. 1 wrote to him from the port at which I landed, 
and confessed all my criminality, with a view to make his mind 
yield to the propriety of my absence, and to lessen bis regrets 
in losing a child whom he could no longer think worthy of his 
love! Alas! I have since learned that, for having been ob- 
servant of his oath of allegiance to his king, he too has been 
doomed to be deprived of his all. 

“ Qn our arrival in England, my friends carried me to a nor- 
thern county, where [ resided with them almost two years, in 
tolerable tranquillity. My tears frequently flowed before 
Heaven for my past offences—tears that always left me more 
peaceful and serene. This quiet state was at length interrupted, 
by the passion of the man in whose family 1 resided. My 
friend had, unwisely, informed ber husband of my former 
guilt—inrelligence which he received with malicious pleasure. 

** He considered that I had no right to defend myself 
against his addresses on principles of honour, having once out- 
raged them—and daringly told me so. On my continuing to 
express horror at his taking upon himself the dreadful office 
of tempting me back again to sin, he had the brutality to add, 
that my affected niceness was an ungrateful return to bis bene- 
voleace in having so jong supported me, and that, if I re- 

‘mained in so ungrateful a mood, it must be under some other 
roof, 

“ His roof I instantly quitted, though a stranger in the 
kingdom, and known to no human being in it, out of the little 
village in which we resided. But to remain there would have 
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énused a hope that I did not wish to avoid him ; and I owed it 
to his wife fo'leave a situation in which I should be every hour 
éxposed to his injarious visits. 

“« A stage that passed at the instant of these reflections sug 
gested ory relief. It was in winter, and there was no fellow- 
traveller; which gloomy circumstance was to me a desirable 
one, for it gave mé leisure to ponder over my sorrows, and to 
consider of my future state. The produce of the few valua- 
bles I had been able to collect from the wreck of ary husband’s 
property, was now nearly expended. Thetorture of my res 

ections so overpowered me, that, when the coach arrived in 
London, I was so ill as to seem to all the people of the inn in a 
dying state—I am thankful they were right! 

“ The coathman recommiended me to this house, kept by 
his telatioh, as he informed me. I delivered my purse to the 
Hiistress of it, who for a few weeks gave me some attendance ; 
but since that period she has left me, no unwilling prey to the 
disorder which will presently—” 

“ Unfeeling wretch!” exclaimed the youth, who had ‘till 
how seemed attentive to little but what passed in the street ; 
though the restlessness of his motions, and now and then a 
heavy sigh, gave his friend room to suspect bin of more ten- 
deroess and compassion than was thought to belong to his cha- 
racter. 

The sndden force of this exclamation had a visible effect on 
the dying lady: but neither she, nor the gentleman who had 
been listening to her melancholy tale, had time to notice it, for 
the door instantaneously opened, and the venerable patient 
whom they had first visited was seen approaching. The nurse 
totteted beweath his weight, as with ghastly eyes he surveyed 
the lovely creature, already on the threshold of death. He 
stretched his arms towards her, uttered a deep cry, and, reach- 
ing the bed, fell on it, and expired! 

“ My father~oty father!” exclaimed the lady, with a wild 
look, and bending over the corse; “ but I'll join thee—my 
woes end!” 

“ Yes, thy woes are over!” suid the youth, who now tarned 
from the window, “ thy woes are over! Bur, oh! Caroline, 
when will end the anguish which now seizes my soul? Behold 
the author of all thy afflictions! thy husband’s murderer, thy 
murderer, and the murderer of thy father !” 

The lady sterted from her father’s corse, and, fixing ler eyes 
on him for a moment with the most dreadful expression, es- 
sayed to speak; but death bad already rendered rigid the or- 
gans of utterance—his chill hand was on her beart—she strug 
gled a moment—and then, without having uttered a sound, 
sunk dead ou her pillow. 
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Pause here, and behold the two friends. Both young, both 
equally blessed with health anid with fortune: They bad arisen 
in the Ynroruing for the occupations of the day: it was Before 
tem—their actions were to be cliosen. One OF them passed 
its opening hours in his usual roatite of inddlence, of folly, of 
vapidity, and of expencé—the hour of noon beholds him a 
destroyer of lives, an accuihulator of crimes, a wretch crushed 
by a sense of his iniquities! 

The other began the day like a favourite son of Heaven: his 
heatt was filled with benevolence; wherever he trod, his pro- 
gress, like that of the sun with which he rose, gave life and joy. 
Havitg cheered his mind with acts of beneficence, he retired 
from the woes he had contributed to lessen, to refine the plea- 
sdrés that lay before him, and to taste them with a zesi—of 
which the pallid libertine can form noidea! He is, indeed, an 
epicure—a voluptuary of the firstorder! Ye sons of pleasure, 
be he henceforth your model! 





Sketch of the Revolution in New Grenada. 


N EW Grenada comprehends twenty-two provinces; Cun- 
dintamama, Popayan, Antioquia, Socorro, Llanos, Quito, 
Choco, Neyva, Tunja, Pampalona, Marquita, and Carthagena, 
declared themselves independent of Spain in 1810. Guayaquil, 
Loxa, Jaon, Quixos, Alainas, Cuenca, Santamarta, Riohacha, 
Panama, and Veraquez, still remained attached to the mother 
country. The population of these provinces in 1793 was two 
inillions and abalf. Its commerce produced between tén and 
eleven willions; its clear revenue was 3,273,000 piasires ; and 
the annual coinage at Santa Fe de Bogata, principally in gold, 
was 2,293,240 piastres. Its situation is between the south aud 
north sea; bounded on the north by Goatemala, on the south 
by Peru, on the east by Venezuela and the country of the 
Ainazons, and on the west by the Pacific Ocean. Its extent 
is 604,800 square miles ; and its principal productions are gold, 
silver, copper, lead, iron, quicksilver, emeralds, zircone, coffee, 
cocoa, indigo, sugar, wool, cochiveal, rock-salt, cotton, bark, 
vanilla,&c. Each province was ruled by a governor or corres 
gidor, who was at the same time civil and military commander, 
and who received his orders from the viceroy, who resided at 
Sunta Fe de Bogata, The audience of Santa Fe and of Quito 
decided in all judicial affairs. 

. In August, 1808, Don Pablo San Llorente appeared at Santa 
Fe de Bogata, depated by the Junta of Sevilla, and the Viceroy, 
Don Anionio Amary Borbou, and convened a meeting of the 
principal persous of the city, before whom they made kaown 
the manner in which the King of Spain had been made pri- 
Vou. 56. 4L soner 
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soner at Bayonne, the state of commotion in which his king- 
dom was, the victory of General Castanos at Baylen, and. the 
peace made with Great Britain. The result of this was the 
acknowledgement of the Juata of Sevilla, andthe sending inio 
Spain the whole contents of the public treasury. The Junta 
Central was acknowledged some time after by the Viceray ; 
but the inhabitants of Quito having refused this akpreaiede 
ment, the Viceroy convened two assemblies like, the preteding 
one, which, on the 7ih and J1th of, November, assembled in 
the Viceroy’s palace. The opinion was, that a General Junta 
ought to be formed at Santa Fe de Bogata, which should have 
power to provide for the defence of the country in,case the 
French got possession of Spain, and that no hostilities ought to 
take place against, Quito. The Viceroy being of a, contrary 
opinion, troops were nevertheless sent against Quito; but be- 
fore their arrival the revolutionary government was destroyed, 
While these divisions existed, two young men, natives of So. 
corro, undertook to overthrow the Viceroy’s government, and, 
depending on the inclination of the people, and the protection 
of some respectable persons, they assembled a.small body of 
men, who determined to sacrifice their lives for the liberty of 
their country, and made known their determination. by invading 
Llanos. Success could not crown their undertaking—it was 
too rash. They were defeated, made prisoners, tried, and be- 
headed, at Pore, the capital of the province. The loss of Ro- 
sillo and of Cadenas will be long a subject of grief to New 
Grenada. 

The name of Don Antonio Natino is well known in America: 
distinguished by his bold patriotism, his sufferings in the cause 
of his country, and for his project of establishing a monarchy 
at Cundinamana. He was arrested in 1794, and sent to Cadiz, 
being accused of conspiring against the Spanish government 
in New Grenada: and having escaped in the very moment of 
disembarking, he presented himself at the court of Madrid; 
but hearing that they again intended confining him, notwith- 
standing the submission he had made, he made his escape into 
France. From thence he came to London, where Mr. Pitt 
received him«most gracionsly, and in concert with that great 
minister, whose favourite project was the giving freedom to 
the Spanish colonies, he returned to America, once more to 
toil for liberty: but he was again discovered—again arrested. 
A confinement of many years was the consequence of. this last 
arrest. He afterwards regamed his liberty, but was closely 
watched, 

A short time before the exccnution of Rosi!lo and -Cadenas, 
the Spaniards, fearing the activity of Don Antonio Narino, had 
him arrested, and” sent to Carthagena under an escort ;' but 
having succeeded in escaping, from the extraordinary resources 
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he possessed, even in the most difficult situations, he sought an 
asylum in the province of Santa Marta. He was there disco- 
vered, and sent to Carthagena,where, loaded with irons, he lin- 
gered many months in the horrible prison at Fort Bocachica. 
In consequence of the revolution, he regained hia freedom; 
but by a curidus combination of circumstances he fell at last 
into the power of the Spaniards, after having acted the most 
distinguished part in New Grenada, having been president of 
the assembly at Cundinamana, and distinguished himself in a 
¢ainpaign marked by the most brilliant success. He was con- 
ducted to Cadiz, and imprisoned, and in this confinement he 
still lingers. 

The intelligence of the dissolution of the Junta Central gave 
opportunity to the municipality of Carthagena io join with 
Governor Montes two persons ‘who were to act in concert with 
him. This prepared the way for the revolution of Sante Fe, 
Carthagena beitig the key to New Grenada. About the same 
period the inhabitants of Pampalona deposed their corregidor, 
who had committed a shatweful act in ill-treating one of the 
principal women in the city. The inhabitants of Socorro de- 
posed their governor for a similar action, ‘And these circum- 
statices inspirited the inhabitants of Santa Fe de Bogota, and 
they, on the night of the 20th of July, 1810, put aside their 
Spanish rolers, establishing in their place a Junta, composed of 
the principal persons of the city. The Viceroy was afterwards 
named president of the new government, but never assumed 
the power. 
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Account of Ali, Pacha of Albania. 


] ISPUTES have arisen with Turkey respecting our posses- 

sion of the Seven Islands, which are coveted by the war- 
like Pacha of Albania, Ali, whose increasing power and weaith 
give him great influence with the Ottoman government. The 
following brief account of this ambitious chief may be accept- 
able to our. readers : 

Ali was born at Tepellene, a small town in the interior of 
Albania, His father held the rank of Pacha of Two Tails, but 
Was not possessed of any extensive power; and he died when 
Ali was only 13. Io a district so turbulent, and filled with 
hostile and warlike leaders, the young chief was necessarily 
placed in a very critical situation. Lle is himself accustomed 
to boast, that he began his fortune with 60 paras and a musket, 
and an Albanian, who attended a late enlightened traveller 
(Mr. Hobhouse), declared, that he remembered to have seen 
Ali with his jacket out at elbows. Ali was ere long driven 
4L2 from 
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from Tepellene, his native place, and was abandoned by almost: 
er follower. A plan was next formed for his destruction, 
! 


by the inhabitants of Gardiki, a neighbouring town, and for 
this purpose they surrounded, in the night-time, a village 
where be had taken refuge. Ali escaped through a garden, 
but hjs mother and sister fell into, the bands of the Gardikio- 
tes, and were treated with every species of indignity; wrongs 
for which he afterwards took a dreadfal vengeance. His ad- 
dresses and activity enabled him gradually ta repair his for- 
tunes. He insinuated himself iyto the favour of Coul Pacha, 
then the principal chief of Albania, whose daughter he at 
Jength married. Having thus been enabled to collect some 
followers, he succeeded in surprising bis preset capital, Joan- 
nina, and in prévailing upon the Porte to recognize him as 
Pacha of that important district. From this time ke took the 
lead among the Albanian chicfs, employing sometimes force, 
sometimes money, and sometigngs treachery, to increase his au- 
thority, and add to the extent of his dominions. The most 
formidable adversaries with whom Ali had te contend, were the 
Sulotes, a people placed in the southern extremity of Albania. 
They inhabit qn almost inaccessible range of mountuins, be- 
neath whose gloomy shade winds a river, which Dr. Holland 
conjectures, on very plausible grounds, to be the Acheron of 
the ancients; the strength of their native bulwarks, their pas- 
sion for war, and contempt of death, made them the terror of 
Albania, which they frequeotly invaded; while no foreign 
power had ever ventured to scale the tremendous bariiers by 
which they were guarded. Ali at length succeeded, partly by 
force, and partly by bribery, in gaining the passes which led 
into their country ; and the whole nation, after a furious resist- 
ance, was reduced to subjection, and partly extirpated. In 
1811 and 181@ Ali attacked and defeated the Pachas of Berat 
and Delvino, by which means he gained possession of some of 
the finest parts of Albania, and a population of between two 
and £00,000 souls. Tepellene, his vative place, vow fell into 
his hands; and now also it was that he obtained the meats 
of inflieting sighal vengeance on Gardiki. With his accus- 
tomed duplicity, he pretended a complete oblivion of all 
grounds of resentment, until he had surrounded and inclosed 
tue city with his troops; when upwards of 700 of those inha- 
bitants who were supposed to have been most deeply involved 
in the ancient guilt, were dragged into a large khan near the 
city, and bound together with cords. Ona signal given. by 
Ali, the Albanian soldiery, who were stationed on the walls of 
the khan, began a discharge of musketry, which continued uu- 
til the destruetion ef the whole seven hundred was completed, 
It seems iinpossible to define with perfect precision, either the 
extent of Ali’s dominions, or the degree of authority which he 
pOs- 
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ossesses. Even within Albania, the Pachalic of Scutari res 
mains still indapendent, The tract over which he bears gway, 


is bounded on the north by an irregular lime, extending from 
Durazzo to the gulph of Salouica: it comprehends the moun- 
tainous district of Macedonia, nearly the whole of Thessaly, 
and great pactof Layidia.. On the eastern side, he is kept in 
check by Ismael Bey, who possesses au authority as indepepde 
ent gver the plain,of Macedonia. In Albania his power is al- 
most absolute ; and while little regard is paid to the mperial 
firman, a letter with the signayuse of Ali commands implicit 
obedience. The Albanians are enthusiastically auachedto him ; 
they view him as a native sovereign ; they admire the energy 
of his character, and when they hear of any other chief, com 
monly remark, that, “ he has, nota head like Ali.” .lu the 
relations between Ali and the court of Constantigople, mutual 
fear bas hitherto preserved an outward good yaderstandiag. 
The progress of this chief has been long viewed with jealousy 
and alarm ; but the Porte was never in a condition to hazard 
driving him into open rebellion. It has been found)pradeat, 
therefore, to invest him, by its firman, with the government of 
these provinces which the sword had already placed in his pos- 
session. Ali, on the other hand, pays.an outward defereuce to 
the Porte ; and remits to it some portion of the revenue which 
he collects. He has also uniformly supported that power wi: 
nearly bis whole force, against the foreign enemies with which 
it had to contend. 


— 





CURIOUS ANECDOTE, 


{LE Quarterly Review contains the following anecdote of 

one of the most distinguished of our modern virtuosi. 
Had the occurrence been published seme few years since, Mr. 
P, Knight might, perbaps, have figured with Sir. Jos. Banks, in 
the pages of Peter Pindar: 

“« Mr. Knight some years since bought an antique cameo of 
Flora for 2501. and as long as our intercourse with the canti- 
Deut was restricted, his Flora was undogbied; but lo! Sig. 
Petrucci, au ingenious Ltalian, comes to England, and discovers 
the supposed antique to be a modern gem; this, of course, 
Mr. Knight deuies—Petrucci insists—Mr. Knight blasters, 
and at last Petrucci, in his owa defence, is obliged to coniess, 
what he has since sworn before a magistrate, that. he is himself 
the author of the modern antique, which he wua.employed to 
engrave by Sig. Bonelli, who paid him twenty scudi for it; and 
of whom Mr. Payne. Kaight was fortunate enough to re: pur- 
chase it, as an undoubted antique. Mr. Knight, one would 
Suppose, is now silenced; but no! he ag strenuously + rt 
that 
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that poor Petrucci had any hand in his own cameo, as he does 
that Phidias had any share in the sculptures of the Parthenon : 
and we hear that Petrucci, in order to prove his assertion, is 
now making a fac simile of the two hundred and fifty pound 
Flora, for which he expects the sum of 10],” 

There isa story nearly to the same’ purpose in the Memoirs 
of Cellini. This artist had made some silver vases for Carpi, a 
celebrated physician, who afterwards parted with thém at a 
great advantage, as genuine antiques. The new possessor, 
Signor Alberto Bendidio, exhibited these identical vases to 
Ceilini as exquisite specimens of ancient skill. The artist 
sntiled at the imposition ; upon which Alberto, “ who was a 
proud map, said, ina passion, you may laugh as much as you 
please,but { must tell you that there has not been a man these 
thousand years able to make such figures.” “ 1,” adds Cellini, 
“ that I might not seem to detract from their reputation, stood 
admiring thein if silent astonishment.” In order, however, to 
prove his veracity, he resolved, like Signor Petrucci, to make 
some fresh models, 





FLIES. 


ANY of our readers may. have occasionally amused 
themselves with wondering how flies, and other insects 

of the same nature, contrive to walk upon ceilings, in direct 
defiance of the law of gravity : the following will throw some 
light on this curious phenomenon :—Sir Everard Home lately 
presented to the Royal Society an account of the feet of those 
animals whose progressive motion can be carried on in opposi- 
tion to gravity. Itis well known that the house-fly is capable 
of walking upon the ceiling of rooms, in which situation its 
body is nut supported on the legs; but the principle on which 
it does so support itself has not been explained, because the 
animal is too small for the feet to be anatomically investigated. 
Sir Everard was not aware that any animal of a much larger 
size was endowed with the same power, ‘till Sir Joseph Banks 
told bia: that ‘he lacerta gecko, a native of the island of Java, 
was in the habit of coming out of an evening from the-roofs of 
the houses, and walking down the smooth hard polished chu- 
nam wails in search of flies that settle upon them, and then 
running up again. Sir Joseph, while at Batavia, was in the ha- 
bit of catching this animal by standing close to the wall, with 
a long flatted pole, which, being made suddenly to scrape its 
surface, knocked it known. He procured Sir Everard a speci- 
men of a very. large size, weighing five ounces three quarters 


avoirdupoise weight, which enabled him to ascertain the peew="" 


lar mechanism by which the feet of this animal can keep their 
hold 
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hold of a smooth, hard, perpendicular wall, and carry up so 
jarge a weight as that of its own body. Sir Everard described 
the anatomy of the foot of this lizard, which is so constructed 
as to enable it to produce a number of small concavities, which 
act like so many cupping-glasses, and atmospheric pressure re- 
tains him in his position. The author, having ascertained the 
principle on which an animal of so largea size as this is enu- 
bled to support itself in progressive motion against gravity, 
fe himself more competent to examine into the mechanism 
by which the common fly supports itself with so auch facility 
in still more disadvantageous situations. An accoant was then 
given of the structure of the fly’s foot, which showed that it 
possessed concave surfaces capable of acting in the same man- 
ner as those of the lacerta gecko ; and that, therefore, its pro- 
gressive motion against gravity was effected by the same 
means. 









































AN ANECDOTE. 


Gentleman having been appointed churchwarden of his 

parish, purchased a book, entitled, “ The Parish Officers 
Guide,” and being in company with two attornies, between 
whom he was sitting, asked their opinion of the book, when one 
of them turning over the leaves, came to that head which 
treated of rogues, said, (in a jocose way,) tothechurchwarden, 
“ there are different degrees of rogues, and I should like to 
know whether you.are a rogue, or an incorrigible rogue?” to 
which the churchwarden replied, “ Ido not know, but I think 
Lam between both.” 





FRENCH CAVALRY. 


De Rocca, in his Memoirs of the Wars of the French 

e in Spain, draws the followimg character of the cavalry : 

“ The hussars and chasseurs were generally accused of being 
plunderers, and prodigal, loving drink, and fancying every 
thing fair while in the presence of the enemy. Accustomed, 
one may almost say, to sleep with an open eye, to have an ear 
always awake to the sound of the trumpei, to reconnoitre far 
in, advance during a march, to trace the ambuseades of the 
enemy, to observe the slightest traces of their marches, to 
examine defiles, and to scan the plains with eagle sight, they 
could aot fail to have acquired superior intelligence, and habits 
of indepeudence. Nevertheless, they were always silent and 
submissive in the presence of their oflicers, for fear of being 
dismounted. For ever smouking, to pass away his time, the 

9 light- 
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light-horsemah, onder his large cloak, braved, in every coun- 
try, the rigdtr of the season’. The rider’ and his horse, ac. 
customéd to live together, contracted a character of resémb- 
lance. The ridér derived anidiation from his horse, and the 
horse from ‘his rider. When a hatsar, not quite sober, préssed 
his horse to spéed, in ravines or among precipices, the horse as. 
sumed the émpire which reason might before have given td the 
man: he restrained his spirit, redoubled ‘his caution, avoided 
the dangér, and always returned after a few turnings to take hig 
owt and Wis mastér’s place in the ranks. Sopveriiies dls, 
during @ march, thé horse would gently slacken his pace, or 
léati on one ‘$idé or to the other, to keep his intoxicated and 
sleeping ‘mastet of tlie saddle; and when the involuntary 
sleép Was over, and the “uSsar saw his horse panting with fa- 
tigiié, he’ would Weep,’ afd swear never to drik More. For 
days he would march on foot, and would go without his own 
breed io feed his companion. When acarbine shot from the 
videttes gave the alarm in a camp of light cavalry, every horse 
was saddled in an instant, and the Frenth horsemen were seen 
on every side leaping over the fires of the bivouac, the hedges, 
the ditches, and, with the rapidity of lighting, fying to the 

lace of retidezvous, t6 repel the first attack of the enemy. 

‘he trompeter’s hofse alove remained iurpassive in the midst 
of the tamdlt; but the thotmen: his master had ceased to blow, 
he pawed the ground with impatience, and hasted to join his 
cothradeés.” 





Instance of Horrid Superstetion. 
BOUT the beginning of tust September a distressing inci+ 


dent, well calculated to place the borrid superstitions of 
the natives in theit ve fight, todk place inthe town of Burd- 
wan. Anaged Hindoo, of the Kalwar, or spirit vending ibe, 
having died, his widow, an cld womuh of 72, in coplimnce 
with the custom of her ancestors, and to prove her lasting at- 
tachinent to the decexsed, resolved on sacrificing herself at his 
funeral pile. The faggots being heaped up, the prellininary ce- 
remonics concluded, and the body of the deluded wretch anomred 
with oil, she was led to the stake, and bound down by a sirong 
cord. Fire was then plaéed tioder the pile, the lower pit of 
which soon be gan to blaze. ‘The flame had no soones ascended 
to the body cf the devotee, than she began to struggle, and 
soon sticeeeded in’ niakiiig her eseape, in consequetice of the 
rope by Which she was secured having been consumed. Being 
now at libetty, she rustied precipitately towards the police ol- 
ficers on duty there, pitéously calling to them to save her from 
destruction. But it ws too fate, and her life ended, after two 


days of severe suffering. 6 
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Short Memoir of Grotius, of which the Account of La- 
walette’s Escape is a Counterpart. 


UGO GROTIUS, or de Groot, was born at Delft, in 
Holland, in 1583. He was a person of. incomparable 
ius, and unquestionably one of the greatest men of bis age. 
When bat eight years old, he made Latin verses which would 
have been no discredit to the mature age of an accredited 
poet. When but fifteen, he had acquired every critical know- 
ledge of philosophy, mathematics, and jurisprudence, At 
twenty-four, he was made advocate general. In 1615 he set- 
tled’ at Rotterdam, and ‘became syndic of that city. At this 
time Holland was greatly agitated with the disputes of the re- 
monstrants and contra-remonstrants. Barneveldt, the intimate 
friend and patron of Grotius;-deelared in favour of the for- 
mer, and Grotius. by his writings and influence supported the 
rly of his benefactors. This business ended in the ruin of 
Daseeveldt, who lost his head; and Grotias, involved in his 
fall, was condemned to perpetual imprisonment, and shut op 
inthe castle of Lonvestien. His wife observing thatthe chest 
in which his linen, &c. was passed and re- passed from the pri- 
son had ceased to be inspected by the guards, advised him to 
shut himself up in it, and endeavour to make his escape. 
Holes were bored in the chest to jet in the air, and Grotius 
was locked up in it, and carried out unobserved, his wife remain- 
ing in his stead. He was carried in safety to a friend’s house 
at Gorcum, where dressing himself like a mason, and taking a 
trowel and rule in his hand, he passed unnoticed through the 
market-place, took boat, and arriving safely at Velvet, in Bra- 
bant, took carriage, and got thence to Antwerp. Some of the 
judges were of opinion thai the wife of Grotius should be kept 
in prison in his stead; but she was liberated by a majority of 
voices, and her conduct universally applauded. Grotius after 
this retired to France, where Louis XIII. gave him a pension 
of 1000 crowns per annum; but of this he was deprived by 
the influence of Cardinal de Richlieu, in 1631. In 1634 he 
became counsellor to Christiana, Queen of Sweden, who sent 
him ambassador to France. In this employment he remained 
at the court of France eleven years; and when he returned to 
Sweden to give av account of his mission, he asked, and with 
great difficulty obtained, his dismission. On his return to his 
own country, whither he bad been warmly inviied, (his ene- 
mies being almost all dead,) he was taken ill on the way, and 
died at Rostock, April 28, 1645. Grotius was a great lawyer, a 
great divine, and a good man. His numerous writings have 
immortalized him, especially his Truth of the Christian Reli- 
gion, and his treatise on Peace and War. 


Vou. 56. 4M Answer, 
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Aaswer, hy Primrose, of Taunton, to Avontonious’s Rebus, inserted Februe 
ary 12. 


J K THEN summer in its fairest bloom appears, 
And lawns and meads are clad in loveliest green, 
Among the flowers that deck the Br arterres, 
In beauteous form the fragrant PINK is seen, 


*,* We have received the like answer from J. Crofts, Yeovil; P. O’Cal- 
Jaghan, Payhembury'; Tristram Whitnsey, Awliscombe; J. P. West Chin- 
mock; S. Alford, Leas id Hawkins, Tywardreath ; J. T, Tilshead; 

. Salter, Broadhembury ; J. Tucker, Cornworthy school ; W. P. Swafheld, 
ridport ; J. Newland; and Eugenio, Taunton, 





Aasrwer, by EBnigmatista,. of Losswitbiel, to Peeticastos’s Charade, inserted 
: February 12. 


OUR whole is Mrs. OPIE’s name, 
High in the Muses’ lists of fame. 


*+* Similar answers have been received from J. Crofts, Yeovil; P. O’Cai- 
laghan, Payhembery ; Tristram Whimsey, Awhiscumbe:; J. P. West Chin. 
nock; J. Biddlecombe, Long Sutton; J. Tucker, Cornworthy school; J, 
Bond; j- Newland; Caroline Caines, Charminstes ; and Eugenio, Taunton. 





REBUS, by Isaac Pervin, of Strcet, 


A Liquid, and a colour fine, 

If you will them reverse, 

And then these parts aright combine, 
My whole you will rehearse. 


Tt was exhorted unto men, 
By him who rcigns above, 
Not to perform the answer’s name, 
But live in peace and Jove. 





CHARADE, dy J. Biddlecomic, af Leng Sutton, 


Recollect that when a child, 
My first would often cause a smile 
To play upon my face ; 
When thro’ the streets I heard it cry’d, 
I to my mother strait apply’d, 

And urg’d my longing case. 


When tripping to the lively air 
Of music, then ye lovely fair 
My second are, I ween : 
These parts, when join’d together true, 
An English town will bring to view, 
As clearly may be seen. 





_ K The answer to “ The maid with bosom cold” is much too incorrect for 
insertion. , 
*.* The real answers should be sent with rebuses, enigmas, questions, G. 
and no borrowed articles will be inserted if they are known to be such. 
*t* Amicus should bave paid the postage of bis letters 
POETRY. 










































POET RY, 


For the Wsexty EnrTerTatNeEr. 


VERSES ON SUMMER, WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1816, 


J a4 summer comes in regal state, 

While blooming spring retreats, 

Laying her gentle sceptre down, 
ubmissive at his feet, 


A thousand beauties 1 his train, 
Mark his superior sway, 

As he, with slow and steady pace, 
Advances on his way. 


And see, midst ether’s wide expanse, 
With heavenly lustre bright, 

The glorious orb of day now sheds 
His most refulgent light. 


Cheer’d by his shining beams how gay 
The landscape seems arousd!: 
What lovely charms creation shews, 

With rich fuxuriance crown’d | 


Beauteous appear the verdant meads, 
And cultivated fields ; j 

With all the smiling prospects fair. 
That fertile nature yields. 


Forth to his toil the labourer hies 
At the first openin dawn, . 

Soon as Aurora’s blushing hues 
The eastern skies adorn, 


Then while the dew-drops glittering grace 
The flower-enamell’d plains, 

How sweet the aspiring lark resumes 
Her charming votive strains, 


To thee, Great God! her notes ascend, 
Whose power all nature guides, 

Who with a kind and liberal hand 
Created good provides. 


And man, the creature of thy love, 
Should thus adore Thee too ; 

And, as returning morn appears, 
The thankful song renew. 

For Thou alone the imerease canst give, 
And fruitful make the soil ; 

Causing thy blessing to desaend, 
To crown the labourer’s toil. 


The fertile fields, without thy aid, 
Would yield us no supply ; 
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: But must, if Thou withdraw thy hand, 
Soon wither, fade, and die. 5 


Yet, blest by thy all-gracious smile, 
Fair plenty decks the ground ; 

And fruits and fragrant flowers appear 
O’er all the extent around. 


Gladsome we view the enchanting scene 
Which bids our hopes arise. 

Sweetly portends a harvest fair 
Beneath serenest skies. i 


Grant, Thou Propitious Power Supreme ! 
Such hopes may not be vain! , . 
Let:thy rich bounty be matur’d 
Throughout each hill and-plain. 
And Oh! may all thy power confess, 
Who thy blest favours prove, 
And kindling tune th’ exalted Jay 
Of gratitude and love! . 


Taunton, Sune, 1816. PRIMROSE, 





For the Weekly ENTERTAINER. 


Lines on a Pair of White Pigeons;whickh flew to the Author's Window, 
and fed from her Hand.’ 


RETTY wing’d travellers!.whither do ye come ? 
Are ye, fond pair, in’ search of some kind home ? 

Fluttering against my window with that .coo, 
Did ye some kind compassion mean to woo? 
Here then, soft emblems! ye may rest secure, 
Sweet fugitives! Immaculately pure! 
Come taste the bounty of my fostering hand ! 
1’ll be your tender mistress, guardian, friénd! 
Why, little timid creatures, hop away? 
Ah! why so oft those fluttering fears betray ? 
I would not pluck a feather from your wing, 
For all th’ enjoyments promis’d wealth could bring ° 
‘Then cease to agitate your little breasts; 
With me securely fe -. securely rest ; 
Now ceo, and tell me, preity renegades, 
What caus’d ye thus your patrons to forsake ? 
1 do not chide, sweet wanderers! but. why ] 
Would ye, so heedlessly, your kind friend fly ? 
Had ye not, at my window, stopp’d your flight, c 
Full soon you'd been v’ertvok by dreary night ! b 
Perhaps no umbrage, nor a kindly shed, d 
Would serve ye for a temporary bed ; s 
Perhaps the scanty meal you'd seck in vain, it 
Perhaps, unheard, in cooings you’d complain: 
‘Ta what rude dangers would ye stand expos’d! 
Some cruel death, perhaps, would end your woes! 
Then cease, sweet feather’d guests, Ob! cease to roam, 
Dwell here in safety "till you’re sought for home : 
With fond regret I'll then yield up my charge! 
Adieu! sweet doves, Oh! fly no mote at large. 


Queen Camel, 1816. HARRIET. 
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